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stimulated by this nationalistic zeal to turn knowledge to the improvement and
development of the new nation.
Another form drew its inspiration from business enterprise and industrialism,
which idealized the practicality of life and insisted that knowledge should promote the
practical business of living. This stimulus included not only the desire to use tech-
nology to improve the productive capacity of the nation but also the optimism that
practical knowledge is the open-sesame by which the individual may advance himself
on the social and economic scale.
A third form was the belief that knowledge should be devoted to the welfare of
the great majority of the people in a democracy. The test of literature, science, social
science, and art should be their functioning in the public interest. Knowledge must not
be locked up in its intellectual hideaways; it must not be neutral to injustice and
corruption; it must not be confined to an aristocratic elite; it must not defend the
privilege and entrenched interests of the status quo. Rather, investigation should be
undertaken with a view to the improvement of democracy, and its fruits should be
spread as widely among the population as possible by means of popular education.
As a matter of fact, the scientific movement proved to be one of the most
important factors in breaking down barriers between intellectuals and the common
people. The interest in scientific facts amounted to a popular rage. Societies for the
dissemination of scientific knowledge sprang up in all parts of the country, and
thousands of people were brought into closer touch with the marvels of science
through mechanics' institutes, libraries, popular books, and lyceum lectures.
Whatever else the Enlightenment may have bequeathed to modern civilization it
affirmed the value of knowledge in the improvement of social institutions. From
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Franklin to Jefferson, Bentham, and Mill, the faith in
rationality assumed that the world of man as well as the world of nature was basically
comprehensible and, if not orderly on the surface, could be made orderly by the uses
of reason and especially of scientific reason. More than that. The world of man and of
nature could not only be understood by acquiring knowledge, it could be controlled,
managed, and improved by taking thought and applying the resources of reason and
knowledge to the task. This faith in knowledge-and thus in education-was of the
essence of modernity. Of all the sources of social power upon which Western civiliza-
tion drew as it moved from tradition to modernity this was the fountain that
nourished, or the lamp that illumined, the others.
But illumination was not all either. Fundamental efforts to understand the world
and man are characteristic of traditional civilized societies as well as modern. All
traditional civilizations had great respect for knowledge as the reservoir of wisdom, or
sacred writ, or spiritual nourishment, or intellectual satisfaction. The Greeks spread
the gospel of rationality as the spearhead of a civilized way of life. The distinctively
modern is, however, the energizing power that knowledge endows upon those who use
it, applying it to practical affairs.
Aristotle had separated theoretical knowledge from practical knowledge, and the
West followed his lead for nearly a thousand years. It was the Enlightenment that gave
enormous momentum to consummating an alliance between the two which produced
the technological revolutions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Greeks